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A 


PROPOSAL, &cæ. 


diſcoveries in literature, or even 


as an object of national concern in its 
tendency to promote the intereſts which 
this country has lately acquired in the 
political, as well as the commercial affairs 
of Indoſtan; may be deemed of ſufficient 
importance to juſtify an attempt to in- 
troduce the ſtudy of it into our Seminaries 
of Learning. | 


HE Perſian Tongue, whether con- 


fidered as introductory to new 


Every nation has, beſides the mere 
difference of Language, an Idiem, and 
even a mode of Sentiment peculiar to it- 
ſelf, varying from that of other nations 
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in proportion as it is more or leſs con- 
nected with them. In Europe this dif- 
ference is ſcarce perceptible; and the 
reaſon is obvious: there is not only a 
conſtant intercourſe between the people 
of each ſtate, but they are all profeſſors 
of the ſame religion; the ſame at leaſt in 
its eſſential principles, however diverſified 
by the canons and ceremonies of different 
churches: their language and manners 


are either formed on the ſame models of 


the Greek and Roman maſters, or derived 


by inheritance from the ſame Gothic an- 


ceſtors. 


The other diviſions of mankind are 


diſtinguiſhed from us, and from each 


other, by ſtronger characters. Contented 
with that knowledge which ſerves for the 
common purpoſes of lite, and obſtinately 
attached to old cuſtoms and opinions, 
they have continued for the moſt part in 


an uniform ſtate for many ages, with lit- 
tle alteration beſides what the introduc- 


tion of other people by conqueſt has pro- 
duced 


E 


duced amongſt them. And even amidſt 
the corruptions and innovations occaſioned 
by ſuch mixtures, it is always eaſy to diſ- 
cover in thoſe people the traces of their 
primitive manners and original forms of 
government. | 1 1 8 


It is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that 
the powers of the mind are diſtributed in 
equal perfection to the whole race of 
mankind, however differently cultivated 
and variouſly applied: and even from that 
difference in their improvements, and 
from that variety in their purſuits, a 
powerful argument may be drawn of the 
advantages which might be derived to 
every branch of knowledge, from an ac- 


quaintance, with the manners, cuſtoms, 


and practice of the moſt remote nations. 


In the midſt of the wildeſt inventions 
of fancy which frequently darken the 


hiſtories of ſuch nations, there is per- 
| haps as much truth to be gathered as 
from our own, which, though generally 
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adhering to probability, are, howeyer, 
from national attachments, or the preju- 
dices of faction, filled with ſuch innumer- 
able contradictions, that little more than 

the great outlines of hiſtory can be de- 
pended upon. Suppoſing the credit of 
each to ſtand on an equal footing, or even 
allowing the inſufficiency of their autho- 
rities, yet by comparing the events re- 
corded by their authors with thoſe of our 
own. hiſtories which have any connection 
with them, many doubtful facts might 
be eſtabliſhed, and others illuſtrated, 
which length of time, and the want of 
collateral evidence, have 8 to 


render u. 5 
The obſervance of the ſame. cuſtoms 
not dictated by any apparent neceſſity or 
utility, the kind of diſtant analogy be- 
tween the tenets and ſyſtems of oppoſite 
religions; even the ſimilitude of words, 
or the turn of an idiomatical expreſſion 
common to diſtinct and remote people, 
may open new lights into the general 
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E 
hiſtory of the world, and ſerve to corro- 
borate the teſtimonies of Scripture, by 


leading to the firſt ſource from which the 
whole race of mankind derive their _ ; 


The ſpeculative mind may find O's 
thing even in their morality which may 
afford it entertainment, nor wholly with- 
out inſtruction. The natural partiality 
which we feel for our own cuſtoms 1s apt 
to inſpire us with very narrow, and ge- 
nerally very contemptuous notions of 
thoſe of other countries. There is per- 
haps no country in the world poſſeſſed 
of fewer national vices, with a larger 
proportion of national virtues, than our 
down: yet ſurely it will be the higheſt 
perſumption to ſuppoſe that every opinion 


which has obtained the common aſſent of 


the narrow ſphere in which we move, is 
neceſſarily founded on truth, or that every 
little duty which faſhion has impoſed is 
the ſtandard of propriety. If in any ſuch 


points we find men differ from ourſelves, 
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men who are affected with the fame paſ- 


2 owns 


„ 
ſions, ſuſceptible of the ſame infirmities, 
and bound by the ſame ſocial ties, by 
which nature has connected us; it will 
naturally lead us to ſuſpend our opinions 
till we have fixed them on certain princi- 
ples; and truth will never lull by ſuch 


a ſuſpenſion. 


By familiarizing ourſelyes to a gene- 
ral inſpection of the manners of the vari- 
ous inhabitants of the earth; by a frequent 
obſervation of the effects which climate, 
habit, ſuperſtition, and other adventitious 
cauſes are capable of producing upon the 
minds and hearts of men; we ſhall ac- 
cuſtom ourſelves not only to revere their 
virtues, but even to view their errors with 
indulgence: and ſuch an employment 
8 cannot fail to open our minds, and to 
| inſpire us with that benevolence which 
our religion inculcates, for the whole race 
of mankind ; whatever part of the globe, 
or whatever mode of life, providence has 
been pleaſed to allot for their portion. 


LE 

The great and rapid progreſs which the 
Sciences have made in Europe, leave little 
room to expect any uſeful acquiſitions from 
the ſuperſtitious doctrines, and exploded 
ſyſtems, which encumber the Learning of 
the reſt of the world. Vet ſtill we muſt 
give up the claim of precedency at leaſt 


to the Aſiatics, ſince from them we derive 


the firſt ſeeds of all the knowledge which 
we have carried to ſo much higher a degree 
of perfection. In Medicine, in Chemiſtry, 
in Aſtronomy, in Geometry, in Algebra, 


even in common Arithmetic, we are the 
pupils of the Arabians, who received 


their knowledge from their more eaſtern 


neighbours. We ſtill make uſe of their 


terms, and have adopted their characters. 
At a time when the natives of Europe 
were in a ſtate. of barbariſm, when our 
forefathers clothed themſelves with ſkins, 
and lived in huts and caves, the Arts had 
attained a great perfection in Aſia, The 
manufactures of filk and cotton were in 


common uſe among them; and the won- 


derful ſtructures which ſtill ſubſiſt in 
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many parts of India, unimpaired by the 
waſte of time and the violence of war, 
will probably endure to the lateſt ages as 
monuments of the taſte and ſkill, in 
Architecture and in Mechanics, which 
flonriſhed in thoſe remote periods. Their 
preſent condition, it is true, is by no 
means anſwerable to the promiſe of ſo 
early a maturity, yet it is worthy our at- 
tention; and there is certainly more than 
ſufficient to juſtify our ſearch aſter the 
remains of that Wiſdom which ve are 
convinced from ſuch proofs once reigned 
amongſt them. | | 


Of the eaſtern nations there are none 
with whom we have any acquaintance, the 
Arabians excepted, and poſſibly the Chi- 
neſe, who have a greater variety of writ- 
ings on all ſubjects than the Perſians. 
There is a large collection of manuſcripts 
in the Perſic language in the Univerſity 
of Oxford, where (except by a few in- 
dividuals) they muſt be conſidered even 
in a place of Learning merely as uſeleſs 
curioſities. 
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curioſities. Great additions however might, 
and doubtleſs would be made to them, 
were the ſtudy of that Tongue likely to 
become more general. In this caſe, the 
whole collection might be made ſubſer- 
vient to the moſt uſeful purpoſes, by be- 
ing placed under the charge of ſome 
perſon ſkilled in that Language, and ca- 
pable of ſelecting ſuch materials as may 


any way contribute to the inſtruction or 
entertainment of the world. 


The Perſic Language merits this di- 


: ſtinction i in many reſpects. The Perſians: =” 5 


have from the earlieſt ages been accounted 


a polite people, and verſed in all the ele- 5 | | 
gancies of life. They have books written 
upon all ſubjects: they are eſpecially great 


lovers of Poetry; and many who have 


been converſant in their writings have 
been great admirers of their epiſtolary 
ſtile. Their hiſtories record many events, 
as well of the higheſt antiquity, as of 
more modern date, which are the ſub- 
jects of our own : and their language is 
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[12] 
not only ſpoken in all the courts of In- 
doſtan, but is uſed in all their public re- 
cords, in writing letters, and in the 
tranſactions of ſtate. - The great and rich 
poſſeſſions of the Eaſt-India company in 
that part of the world make it of the ut- 
moſt conſequence to them to have perſons 
in their ſervice well inſtructed in the Per- 
fic Language, which might eaſily be made 
a part of their education at home, and ſave 
a great deal of labour and time, which 
are frequently and ineffectually beſtowed 
upon it abroad, for want of a proper me- 
thod, and from the difficulty of applica- 
tion and retention in minds too young 
for voluntary reſtraint, and yet paſt that 
period in life when the memory is moſt J 


ſuſceptible of laſting impreſſions. 


| Upon theſe conſiderations, it is recom- 
mended that a fund be raiſed for the 
appointment of a Profeſſor of the Perſian 
Tongue, with a proviſion for an aſſiſtant 
to inſtru& young men under his direction 
in the Language. For this purpoſe it 
will 


1371 

will be neceſſary that the aſſiſtant ſnould 
be a native of Perſia or Indoſtan, it being 
ſcarce poſſible for any other to attain the 
true idiom, or the exact pronunciation; 4 
' which, conſidering it as a living Language, 
are of the higheſt importance. It will | 
not be difficult to engage perſons amply | 
qualified for ſuch an office for a moderate 
falary, and the changes * the voyage. 


The introduction of this plan into the 
Univerſity is liable to one objection, which 
perhaps may be urged even by thoſe who 
would be glad to ſee ſome method put in 
practice for the cultivation of the Perſian 
tongue, as an uſeful attainment in ſuch 

perſons as are deſigned for the ſervice of 
the Eaſt-India company. It may be ſaid, 
thac ſuch an inſtitution will lead the 
young ſtudent into other branches of 
learning, and engage him in purſuits 
foreign to the intention of his education; 
beſides, that it will take up more of his 
time than he can well afford for a way of 
life which is uſually undertaken at the 


age 
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or ſeventeen; an age in 


Which few are e qualified even to be ad- 
mitted into the Univerſity. This indeed 
would be the caſe; but it is ſo far from 
an objection, that it is an additional argu- 
ment, and a very ſtrong one, for preferring 
this plan on the footing propoſed, to any 
other in which the ſtudy of the Perſic 
Language ſhould be added to thoſe com- 
mon attainments which are generally ſup- 
poſed the only requiſites for ſuch an 
employment. Whilſt the affairs of the 
Eaſt-India company were confined merely 
to commerce, ſuch qualifications were 
ſuffieient, and even the knowledge of the 
Perſian Language ſuperfluous. But at 
this time, when the ſervants of the com- 
pany exerciſe. the rights of ſovereignty 
over a rich and extenſive country, ſurely 
ſomething more than a bare proficiency 
in writing and merchants accounts; a 
more liberal exerciſe of the underſtand- 
ing; a preparatory knowledge of the 
principles of government, and eſpecially 
of our own conſtitution ; ſome acquaint- 

ance 


ance with men and m 
to enable them to fill the parts of magi- 


ſtrates and legiſlators, and to diſcharge 


the difficult offices of government, at 
ſuch a diſtance from thoſe from whom 
they derive their powers, that every little 
error in their conduct may be productive 
of dangerous and fatal conſequences. 


If this Propoſal takes place, there is no 
doubt but it will meet with encourage- 
ment even from thoſe who make this ob- 
jection : fince the advantages obtained by 
it will preſently be viſible, in the ſuperi- 
ority of thoſe who go abroad ſo. happily 
endowed with accompliſhments equally 
neceſſary for the advancement of their own 
fortunes, and the ſucceſs of the public 
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